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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





Vou. III. 


“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” 
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Conditions of Labor in Europe.* 
BY EVA McDONALD VALESH. 
//—Marseilles, France. 

At Marseilles we attended a meeting of the ‘‘Union 
Des Chambres Syndicales Duvriers’’ (which corres- 
ponds to our central labor unions), It was very inter- 
esting. There were delegates from seventy-five syndi- 
cates. They met in the big lecture hall. The president 
sat on a high platform at one end, with the secretary 
and executive board near. The chairman rang a bell 
to enforce order instead of pounding with a gavel 
At one side of the hall sat the opposition group of 
delegates. Their leader, a big, black-bearded, well- 
dressed man, looked as if he never worked much with 
his hands. He was on terms of social good-fellowship 
with all delegates. Most of the opposition were rather 
ordinary looking. I noticed one, however, who might 
have developed some mental power under happier 
environment. Instead of speaking from the floor, 
the delegates ascended the ‘‘tribune.’’ This is a sort 
of pulpit, with several steps on each side, and located 
directly before the chairman’s platform. The French 
are gifted with fluency of speech. They can all express 
themselves very readily. The publicity of the ‘‘tri- 
bune”’ didn’t awe the delegates at all. Usually two or 
three wanted it at the same time. The lucky fellow 
who obtained the chairman’s consent would ascend the 
‘“‘tribune,’’ lean over the rail and solemnly address 
the delegates as ‘‘ c-i-t-o-y-e-n-s’’ (citizens). No other 
form of address was ever used. ‘The first few sentences 
would be delivered very slowly, but the orator always 
warmed up to about one hundred words a minute 
before he finished. The delegates on the floor helped 
to make things interesting by shouting approval or 
dissent whenever they chose. Occasionally the occu- 
pant of the ‘‘tribune’’ would have to delay his speech 
until excited delegates on either side of the steps 
delivered fervent exhortations in chorus. 

Citoyen Monteyard, leader of the majority, was a 
good type. A chemist by trade and highly skilled, he 
had a bright face and flayed the opposition in the 
most good-humored fashion possible. He was a nat- 
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ural orator, and one of those fellows who is on every 
connnittee and thoroughly devoted to the cause. At 
the suggestion of his colleagues, Montegard ascended 
the ‘‘tribune’’ several times during the meeting and 
invoked the ‘‘citoyens.’’ In order to vary the pro- 
ceedings, a secretary would occasionally dart from the 
platform into the ‘‘tribune’’ and make some explan- 
ation. 

They had an election for member to the Conseils du 
Prudhomme. Without describing it at length, I might 
remark that it was conducted in a most orderly and 
dignified manner. And there was no discrepancy 
between the votes cast and the number of delegates 
present. I suppose central labor bodies are: much 
alike everywhere. I noticed that, like ourselves, the 
Marseilles assembly spent considerable time discuss- 
ing local issues and personal affairs. The French 
have, however, the advantage of a unity of race. 
While they talked loud and appeared much excited, 
they were..really a very good-natured lot of people. 
With the exception of the opposition leader, they 
were not as well dressed as American workmen. The 
question of clothing is rather a serious one, The mild 
climate makes light and cheap garments permissible, 
but both cotton and woolen goods are fully as expen- 
sive as in the United States. You can buy silks, vel- 
vets, laces, gloves, fans, porcelain and bronzes cheaper 
here than in our country. The ready-made suit of 
clothes, the outing flannel shirt and working blouse 
cost as much and sometimes more than in America. 
And the French workmen has far less wages with 
which to purchase clothes. Shoes are rather coarse 
and not particularly cheap. On the whole, I don’t 
wonder that wooden shoes are often worn. They have 
the merit of cheapness and durability. 

The political movement is a most interesting study. 
There is a strong labor party. It is restless, noisy and 
demonstrative. Union men, as a rule, are active in 
the labor party. The political meetings are held sepa- 
rate from union meetings, and purely political issues 
are not considered in ‘‘syndicate’’ (union) meetings. 
The labor party uses the international platform, with 
modifications suggested by the French temperament. 
It is easy to understand their political enthusiasm. It 
gives an outlet for their discontent. It promises them 
partial reforms now, and an entire change of system 
in the future. They hope to get a majority in the 
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national chamber of deputies some day. ‘The fifty-six 
members they have at present form a very respectable 
minority, and it causes the other classes to do some 
serious thinking as to what might happen if the labor- 
ing masses were to flock into the labor party in earnest. 

Asan example of the progress being made, the mayor 
of Marseilles is said to be a socialist, and, likewise, a 
majority of the city council. Marseilles is certainly a 
delightfully free and easy-going town. You are wel- 
come to do exactly as you please, and nobody minds 
a little inconvenience, if only you are amusing your- 
self. If a mob blocks up a main thoroughfare, the 
people wait, or walk around a few squares. The cafes 
are wide open all night. Sometimes the tram cars 
take one street, sometimes another; if they don’t hap- 
pen to go where the signs say they do, nobody is sur- 
prised. The gen d’armes are the most polite and inoffen- 
sive people in the city. Withal, there is no danger to 
life or property. Everybody, except Americans, takes 
life leisurely, and the population rather enjoys the 
diversions I have mentioned. I don’t know whether 
this latitude of manners is due to the policy of the 
socialist mayor or to the natural inclination of the 
people ; probably a mixture of both. 

M. Michel, secretary of the Marseilles bourse du 
travail, is a cooper by trade, and was for six years 
mayor of Cette (30,000 population). He tells me the 
whole city council there is elected by the labor party. 
I might give other examples, showing that the labor 
party elects both local and national candidates often 
enough to make it distinctly hopeful of more decisive 
things in the future. Other classes view the progress 
of the labor party with some anxiety. Even though 
the masses of unskilled labor take no active interest 
just now, things might happen which would cause 
them to rush into it en masse, and those who know the 
French impulsiveness are not at all sure what would 
happen next. 

Among the labor people there is a feeling that the 
economic revolution will be accomplished gradually 
and peacefully. There is also the element that talks 
in a stage whisper of a change to be accomplished by 
physical force. I know there is an impression in the 
United States that France is honeycombed with secret, 
revolutionary, political societies. I can only say that 
I am told such societies do exist. A person claiming 
to be an influential member talked to me quite freely 
about them. I very much doubt, however, if such 
societies are large in point of membership or influence. 
They were more popular some years ago. 

The farming, or ‘‘ proprietor,’’ class, as they call 
them here, have no knowledge of the labor move- 
ment, and are very conservative politically. The 
wage-workers are bitterly opposed to the. farmers, 
even though many of the latter own only two or three 
miserable acres, and, in their way, are as badly taxed 
and as poor as the wage-workers. 

By the way, everything is taxed here. The ‘‘octroi’’ 
at the gates of the town pounces upon the farmer 
bringing his products to market and taxes them. If a 
placard is put up, announcing a mass meeting, it must 


have astamp. They tax you when you are born, and 
when you marry, and when you die; and there is also 
a tax if you don’t marry or don’t die. Stamps are a 
regular nightmare. The single tax advocate would 
find here object lessons on every hand as to the dis- 
couraging effect of taxing all enterprise and industry. 
There seems to be no help for it. ‘The land-holding 
class won’t stand another sou. The expenses of the 
government and the standing army must be met. The 
labor people, in theory, have no use for the standing 
army; yet they say, ‘‘ What can we do?—our country 
must hold its place among nations.’’ They hope for 
the day when all continental powers will abolish stand- 
ing armies. Considering the poverty that exists, it 
does seem a pity to see strong, able-bodied young men 
idling about the streets and cafesin gay uniform. Not 
only is a vast amount of productive labor lost, but 
these young men are learning habits that are not at all 
conducive to future industry. Still, as I said, the army 
is accepted as one of those evils not to be escaped. 

There are some things which make life easier than it 
appears on the surface. ‘The Frenchman does not work 
very hard. He takes life rather leisurely. There are 
a multitude of industries in which hand labor still pre- 
vails. While there are many large factories, machin- 
ery has not so generally supplanted hand production as 
in the United States. Even when operating a machine, 
the workman does not rush. He will stop the machine 
while he chats with a fellow-workman. Occasionally 
he takes ten minutes off for a cigarette or a glass of 
wine. If a workman were deprived of this privilege the 
whole factory would strike. They particularly object to 
any importation of American high-pressure rates of 
industry. They ask me why our people do not make a 
stand against the hurry and rush of our factory system. 

Then, amusements are plentiful and cheap. Men, 
women and children congregate in the cafes every 
evening. The men smoke, and everybody drinks 
wine. ‘This is not necessarily an indication of drunk- 
enness, for the wine is not intoxicating. Perhaps the 
evening will be spent merely in social chat. At other 
times there will be a concert or entertainment. On 
Sundays there are always cheap excursions to suburban 
places of amusement. To illustrate how cheap amuse- 
ments are: In one city we attended a good concert, 
given by a labor union, to which the admission was 
eight cents. In Marseilles, Secretary Michel chap- 
eroned us at the ball given by the “allumettiers’’ 
(match workers). This was quite an elaborate affair, 
as the people are government employes and compara- 
tively well-paid. The tickets to this ball cost twenty 
cents each. The music was excellent, and only a for- 
eigner would object to the tile floor as rather noisy and 
dusty. Sunday is the favorite day for social diversions. 
People work if they happen to feel so inclined. I fear 
they do not attend church much. In the language of 
one secretary, ‘‘Some of our people go to church, but 
they soon come away.’’ At Nice, in carnival time, 
Sunday has one of the most attractive programs. 

The government carries on the match and tobacco 
industries. They are both very profitable and aid 
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materially in meeting the heavy budget of govern- 
ment expenses. In the tobacco-raising industry the 
government estimates how much will be needed for a 
year and only allows enough to be grown to meet the 
actual demand. ‘The government furnishes the seed. 
Inspectors count the plants when partly grown and 
again before picking, so that none may be secreted for 
private consumption. 

There are a number of tobacco factories scattered 
throughout the country. In each one every operation 
connected with the manufacture of tobacco is carried 
on. The tobacco is prepared on a large scale and heavy 
machinery is used. Besides cigars, cigarettes, chewing 
and smoking tohaccos are manufactured. The whole 
industry is in the hands of women, except the por- 
tions of the work where heavy machinery is used. 
We visited the factory in Marseilles. It employs 1,200 
women and 200 men, Any man or woman of French 
birth, between the ages of twelve and twenty-eight 
years, may make application for employment. A place 
once secured means steady employment for life. There 
are no periods of slack work or idleness. The factori¢s 
run steadily throughout the year. The factory build- 
ings are large and well-lighted. After twenty-five years’ 
continuous service a life pension is given. In case of 
illness medical attendance is furnished free. In most 
factories only very cheap grades of cigars are made. 
The best quality turned out from the Marseilles factory 
retails at two cents each. The workmanship and finish 
is very much inferior to that of American cigars. The 
cigars are as good as the consumers can afford to buy— 
in fact, cigarettes are much more used than cigars. A 
large proportion of the women in the factory make 
cigarettes. As I have stated, the wages for women 
range from thirty cents to eighty cents a day, and for 
men from $1 to $1.60. Judged by American standards, 
this is very low. Compared with the wages paid women 
in other industries, it is higher than most of them, The 
French consider the tobacco industry a most desirable 
one in which to obtain employment. I am told that 
the women who obtain places are beseiged with offers 
of marriage. 

The match industry is also largely carried on by 
women. The rates of wages are a little higher than in 
the tobacco factories, but matchmaking is apt to affect 
the health of operatives. Both tobacco and match 
workers are thoroughly organized and the govern- 
ment recognizes the unions. 

I have tried to mention briefly the most important 
phases of the labor movement. As to the working 
out of the problem, it appears that mere palliatives 
are not regarded with much favor. If you ask thenf 
about profit-sharing, they merely shrug their shoulders. 
There are many co-operative stores and they seem to do 
a flourishing business. The union people I have inter- 
viewed do not take much interest in such ventures. 
They are in favor of a government pension to all 
workers in their old age and argue that it is unfair to 
pension only government employes. 

The French intend to stay on the home soil and 
settle the labor question. They are so attached to their 


customs and amusements that they cannot endure the 
idea of a foreign country, where the customs would be 
different. They ask many questions about America, but 
don’t want to go there. I tell them I only wish other 
continental people were as willing to stay home and 
give the United States a chance to straighten out a few 
puzzles of its own. 


ae 


Emergency Currency. 
BY J. T. SMALL. 


It seems to me that there is much in the history of 
what John DeWitt Warner calls ‘‘emergency currency" 
that should be studied by every member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. If it was the means, as Mr. 
Warner declares it to have been, by which the most 
fearful financial panic that ever swept over a civil- 
ized nation was checked, and finally broken up, then, 
indeed, it must be well worth the most careful inves- 
tigation of all honest men and women, no matter what 
their rank and station in life may be. 

The description of this currency is contained in a 
little leaflet of only twenty pages, written by Mr. 
Warner, and circulated over the country by the New 
York Sound Currency Reform Club. This is the club 
which, during the past eighteen months, has been 
engaged in the work of sowing broadcast some of the 
most rotten literature on the money question, and the 
fact that it has stood sponsor for Mr. Warner’s valu- 
able contribution can only be accounted for on the 
ground that the old adage, ‘‘whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad,” is as true fo-day as 
when first given to the world. 

Mr. Warner first outlines the conditions which pre- 
ceded and led up to the monetary panic of 1893; but 
with these we need not concern ourselves at present, 
for it is only when he reaches the famine period, that 
we have come to the vital part. Under the head of 
“The Currency Famine,’’ he tells us how the panic 
raged in the summer of 1893, and how completely the 
national banks and United States treasury failed to do 
anything—or say, rather, could do anything—to break 
the force of the financial storm which seemed destined 
to destroy banks and business in all parts of the land. 

Just at this point, however, when the usual agencies 
for furnishing the people with money had shown their 
inability to do so, the people, in nearly every state in 
the union, determined to help themselves. 

I quote Mr. Warner: ‘‘The experience of August 
and September, 1893, was unique. There were no grac- 
ually developed plans for mutual assistance. Mutual 
helpfulness there was in plenty between individuals 
and localities, but it was in prompt response to sudden 
appeals, and before any general system could be devised 
the occasion for it was over. Financial clouds had 
long been lowering, but it was within a single month 
that currency famine became general, its worst effects 
felt, such relief extended as was had, and the crisis 
over, with a tendency toward a glut of circulating 
medium. In other cases, nations or communities had 
simply found themselves thrown upon their own 
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resources. Our people found themselves not merely 
drained of currency, but forbidden by most carefully 
drawn statutes to utilize the expedients which would 
have been most natural and effective. No civilized 
nation has ever experienced such a currency famine. 
None has ever found itself so fettered by positive law 
in its efforts to rescue itself. None ever so promptly 
rose to the emergency. Never was there so prompt a 
return to normal conditions. ”’ 

What an indictment we have here against the ‘‘best 
banking system the world ever saw !”’ 

Note what Mr. Warner says about the people being 
‘forbidden by most carefully drawn statutes to utilize 
the expedients which would have been most natural 
and most effective. "’ 

Reader, by whose hands, think you, were these 
‘*statutes’’ drawn ? 

Not, I will venture to suggest, by the hands of those 
who were interested in having the laborer receive the 
full products of his toil. 

But, whoever was responsible for them, it seems the 
people had to break them in order to get relief, as 
another quotation from Mr. Warner clearly proves : 
‘*Such was the crisis of 1893, a situation brought 
about by the wanton interference of government with 
business not its own ; aggravated by legislation which 
had to be broken before the people could help them- 
selves ; relieved by enterprise overriding and evading 
restrictive law ; and turned into a theme for the gay- 
ety of nations, by the grotesque exhibition thus 
afforded, of how depraved was the elaborate bank cur- 
rency system, upon which had been lavished so much 
of thankless labor.’’ 

The “emergency currency,’’ which the people at 
that time supplied themselves with, in violation of 
government regulations, was the clearing house cer- 
tificates, certified checks, pay checks and various 
other devices too numerous to mention. The twelve 
last pages in the leaflet contain forty-seven samples 
of the different kinds of currency used, running all 
the way from the dollar check of the New Bedford 
Manufacturing Company up to the $20,000 clearing 
house certificate of the associated banks of New York 
City. 

Mr. Warner estimates that $80,000,000 of this sub- 
stitute for cold cash was put in circulation, some of it 
bearing interest and some of it not, and he is unable 
to find where a single individual was defrauded by the 
use of it. 

Now, if such grand results flowed from the adoption 
of various devices, adopted on the spur of the moment, 
what might we not expect if a carefully devised system 
of mutual assistance could be put into operation ? 

The masses are always in a condition which requires 
the use of ‘‘emergency currency ;"’ hence, the abso- 
lute need of securing the very best organization of 
their credit which can be effeted. ‘They want a cur- 
rency which shall enable them to exchange commodi- 
ties with each other at the very lowest cost ; and the 
writer believes that in Greene’s ‘‘Mutual Banking,”’ 
the right plan is clearly outlined. 
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Warner’s leaflet shows us that we must give the gov- 
ernment the cold shoulder on the money question, 
while Greene’s work clearly explains to us how we 
may associate with each other in such a manner as to 
secure a currency which shall be free from interest. 

Let the leaders of our great labor organizations study 
the work carefully, and then say if it is not worth 
their while to join with the business men, who are 
seeking to establish a banking system on the lines 
therein laid down. 

When one secures a loan from a-bank to-day, the 
loan is in bank notes, nine times out of ten. 

From this, we see that the borrower merely exchanges 
notes with the bank, and for the reason that the bank’s 
notes are more available than the individual's as a 
medium of exchange. What the bank really does is 
to insure our credit for us, and for this service we are 
charged a sum that means practical confiscation of 
our property. 

It is plain to the writer that when a sufficient num- 
ber of the business men and labor leaders shall come 
to have a clear understanding of the money ques- 
tion, they will proceed to organize their mutual banks, 
and thus break the power of the money monopoly of 
to-day. 


—_—+---—______ 


The Intelligent Ballot. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 


The word éa//ot is a lineal descendant of the Greek 
word “ ballein,’’ a commoner, which primarily signi- 
fies ‘‘to throw,’’ or cast. It comes to us, however, 
more directly from the French and the Italian. What- 
ever its route to us down through the ages its meaning 
is not altered in the least. 

As we understand the word ballot to-day it means a 
written or printed bit of paper, cast by electors at elec- 
tions for officials who are chosen for public offices, in 
distinction from the viva-voce vote, or the lifting of 
the hand, or other .methods of signifying assent or 
dissent. Primarily the ballot was a ball or a pebble 
thrown or cast by the voter to indicate his wishes or 
preference, then it became a bean, a white one for 
agreement to a proposition and a black one for dis- 
agreement; but now in the United States the ballot is 
generally a printed form, on which are the names of 
the candidates to be voted for, the suffragist stamping 
a sign in front of each name which he desires to be 
counted in the election returns. 

But what does the ballot in the hands of a freeman 
mean? What does it represent? What ideas are 
in it? 

It means much, for it is a power; it is a rank that 
commands respect; it is a kingship that alters public 
opinion; it is a force that legislates; it is a power that 
puts men in or out of office; it is the power behind the 
throne. It represents the voter's principles; it stands 
for the questions at issue before the people; it means 
the form of government we voluntarily obey; it, prop- 
erly used, guarantees our prosperous future; it indi- 
cates all that we are and all that we hope to be; it is 
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our birthright; it is our happiness or our misery 
all depending on how we use it. 

To ‘enlarge upon all these points would transcend 
the limits of this article; therefore, the reader must 
take these hints as themes for thought, and amplify 
them, supplying his own illustrations and reading a 
volume from his own mind. 

That the ballot has degenerated and become corrupt 
through bribery and other methods—implying cor- 
rupter and a cofrupted—is patent to everyone who 
pauses a moment in reflection. The corrupt practices 
act in England, enacted under the Gladstone ministry, 
marks what the statesmen (not the demagogues) of 
to-day think of its degeneracy and the evil effects on 
government and communities and men—on both pub- 
lic and private affairs. So at this time good men in 
all civilized countries are interested in the purification 
of the ballot. Civil service is a measure for redress 
from the pollution of the ballot; the Australian law, 
now in use in some form or other in thirty-six states 
of the union, is an effort at reform; election leagues 
are a protest against the evil and a movement to stem 
the tide of public filth and disease and palsy; and all 
other agencies and committees of ‘‘good men"’ are a 
yellow flag signal on the government door of the vile 
contagion within and a proclamation against the cry- 
ing, dogged evil that taxes our best powers to resist 
and enlists our highest energies to carry the nation 
through the maelstrom of damnation. We are drift- 
ing, and when that is said very much is indicated. 
It means that there is no hand guiding, that there is 
no rudder or compass by which to steer the old ‘‘ship 
of state,”’ which is in danger of swamping in the tur- 
bulent waves, into the haven of honest politics, and 
that there is no “‘life line’ thrown out to rescue the 
perishing. 

The base managers of politics—men who think all 
is fair in war and partyism, men whose scruples of 
public affairs are not as nice and critical and deep as 
of religious affairs —will degrade the ballot (and thus 
the voter, you and me) for reasons entirely selfish. 
They find both occupation and boodle—which they 
are pleased to call salary for services—in corrupt elec- 
tion methods. They find men who are docile, if not 
silly, enough to be hoodwinked, deceived and led to 
do their bidding at the polls, not for the voter’s good, 
but for their own selfish advantage—make horses of 
voters and ride them, so to speak. They find money 
in it, or the hope of money, or the promise of money, 
or of place, or of preferment, or of popularity or pub- 
licity, which is about the same thing to a man lacking 
moral acuteness. The very marrow in some unprin- 
cipled men’s bones burns for notoriety, for a name— 
good or bad—and will do anything for it. Their 
name on the public tongue is sweeter than honey on 
the honeycomb. They never stop to think— 

What's ina name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet 
No; with them the breathing of their name is glory. 
There is a way to reform all this. It is in the voter’s 


own hands, where our forefathers wisely placed it. 
And it is the ballot. 

When a voter has qualified himself to think profit- 
ably on the public questions of the day, when he has 
learned the facts to a good, practical purpose, when 
he is able to distinguish a right argument from a false 
one, when he can no longer be deceived or sent ‘‘a 
woolgathering,’’ then he is an intelligent voter and 
his ballot an intelligent ballot. To such a man a vote 
means principle, means better government, means 
better conditions around himself, means better laws, 
means help for his neighbors and friends and co-lab- 
orers. An intelligent ballot is a power, and stands for 
all that is good in a good government; an ignorant 
ballot usually is regarded as a synonym for corrup- 
tion and the obstruction of wise efforts to reform and 
readjust. 

The only way, let us say swiftly in conclusion, to 
real, not misnamed, reform is to educate the voter. 
In this country it is universal male suffrage—in every 
man’s hands—and it is a power that establishes or 
overthrows, a power that changes or continues the old, 
a power that elevates or unmakes men, and through it 
alone is consent secured or authority delegated to 
effect reforms, enact new laws, and consider the wel- 
fare of the common people. ; 

Then, let us, in a body, use the power we have toa 
good purpose. Let us vote, and cease prophesying. 
Let us act, instead of theorizing. 





The Physiology of Overwork. 
BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN. 


There cannot be a doubt that man came from the 
hand of the Creator, physically, mentally and in spirit, 
a perfect being. What he might have attained to in the 
ages past we cannot know in this life, but every intelli- 
gent creature of mortality must inevitably observe that, 
in all that goes to make the race godlike, there has 
been a decline in soul-power, in stature, in health of 
mind and body, in so far as the great mass of the race 
is concerned, in all those nations known as uncivilized 
and in the bulk of those calling themselves ‘‘the civil- 
ized world.’’ The interesting question often comes to 
the student of nature—What has led to that decay so 
often visible in human nature? Nature all around us 
answers that violence has been done to her laws in all 
parts of her kingdom, but in man especially, and in 
man more than in any other creature on the earth 
has this always been the case. 

The sacred writ informs us in the plainest and most 
emphatic words that soon after the time of Adam men 
began to assert arbitrary domination over each other 
by force and violence; then bodily vigor soon began 
to decay, until, in the time of Josephus, the Jews, once 
a warlike and powerful nation, fell an easy prey to the 
Romans. The Prophet Isaiah tells us the cause of this, 
as do other inspited authors, They declare that mas- 
ters oppressed their handservants, exacted more than 
was right of them in all the land, ill-treated and abused 
them (male and female), and extorted from them in 
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wages, until the whole land was full of violence, and 
leprosy, palsy and deformity became common among 
the people, till in the time of Christ we are told that 
multitudes of the poor, the halt, the blind, thronged 
the city of Jerusalem day and night. 

In the years 1865-’66-’67 the writer was in Europe 
and saw with pain in many of the great manufacturing 
towns, of Britain especially, the melancholy effect of 
extreme poverty, low wages and overwork. Anxiety, 
unrest and want was written on the majority of faces 
everywhere. I1l-clad, ill-paid, toil-worn and physically 
weak was the normal condition, not of thousands, but 
of hundreds of thousands. I stood one summer day in 
1865 on old London bridge and made an attempt to 
count the hunchbacks, the cripples, the palsied, and 
others of the unmistakable victims of the iron hand 
of bad pay and overwork. The task was beyond my 
ability to perform. The number must have been in 
the tens of thousands daily. Most of those I could 
speak with seemed to be employed in some way, but 
on pittances the most meager and insufficient. Five or 
six pence a day in most cases, and yet in these sad 
faces manhood, womanhood and home-love gleamed 
out like stars in the gloom of unutterable misery. 

Oh, thou mighty God of the poor, down-trodden sons 
and daughters of toil, how long shall these things be— 
not in Iondon, Paris and Glasgow only, but rapidly 
honeycombing the cities and towns of our own land 
with a population of the same kind. Was it any won- 
der that in the cholera epidemic of 1865 and 1866 these 
poor mortals passed away by the hundreds of thou- 
sands in London, New York and other cities. Homes 
in which hunger, cold and unwholesome conditions 
were unavoidable were soon utterly depopulated. 
Scores of the kind physicians of the great cities bore 
testimony to these facts in all the epidemics of our 
time. The mind shrinks in horror from the systems 
of wage oppression which make such conditions pos- 
sible anywhere. 

‘The physiology of overwork”’ in the civilized 
world at this time is a theme that would fill volumes, 
and not a resident of New York or Boston, or any of 
our large cities, would find it possible to shun the 
sight of want, depravity and ruin wrought by it in all 
poor localities. Naturally the question rises, ‘‘Is it 
possible to overthrow this condition of things?’’ The 
veteran observer of the wonderful change wrought in 
the conditions of the mechanical trades by the ten- 
hour system, and indirectly in all branches of indus- 
try, will at once answer that the universal application 
of an eight-hour work-day cannot fail, in the very 
nature of its results, to uplift and benefit humanity 
beyond measure everywhere. Ours is an age of amaz- 
ing progress, and the march of human progress is not 
backward, but ever onward, ever upward, thank God, 
and I love to think that the men who have endured 
hardship and martyrdom for human emancipation will 
be heroes immortal in the ages to come. 

The horizon of labor is bright on every side at this 
moment. A labor leader is now a vigorous and hon- 
ored member of the British house of commons, and 


the organizations of labor in America and Europe are 
moving on in one grand and resistless army of intelli- 
gent men and women to a glorious and universal vic- 
tory, and, as in the old times of 1850, the capitalistic 
powers see the inevitable event not far off, and are 
preparing to do as they did then—to welcome with a 
graceful bow the overwhelming defeat they are utterly 
powerless to prevent. 





The Great Transition. 
BY HUCH MCGREGOR. 

If, as we have said in a previous article, the imposi- 
tion of a longer work-day than that of eight hours was 
the penalty for a decrease of unity during and previous 
to the sixteenth century, then, as that state of disunion 
continued during the succeeding centuries, the penalty 
continued likewise—a penalty nowise differing from 
a progressive tax, payable daily, that increased with 
time from one-sixteenth to one-twelfth and then to 
one-sixth and upwatd of the life-force of every worker 
during each successive generation. 

We should know that in the middle ages each social 
class had its special organization, regulating the con- 
dition of that class, maintaining order and emulation 
therein, and serving as a guarantee of social stability 
and progress. Thus, in quest of justice, the knight 
appealed to his suzerain and the code of chivalry; the 
priest appealed to his bishop and the canon law; the 
scholar appealed to the faculty of his university, and 
the manufacturer, were he master or journeyman, 
appealed to the mayor of his municipal corporation 
in general matters, and in special matters to the ward- 
ers of his trade union corporation. There are, how- 
ever, two great facts having their origin in that period 
which must be thoroughly comprehended, if we would 
fully understand the labor problem of to-day. The 
first is: The inevitable, definite separation of the 
functions of the employer and the worker; or, in 
other words, the separation between the direction of 
industrial operations and their execution in detail. 
The second fact is: The great transition from the 
medizeval to the modern social system—a transition 
during which the journeymen were disfranchised, dis- 
inherited and driven into the limbo of secrecy, so that 
there arose a class destitute of an appropriate organi- 
zation to defend its special interests, and in the absence 
or inefficiency of such an organization, the workers, 
instead of progressing with the social growth, became 
even more and more degraded. While the indus- 
trial implements and methods of occidental countries 
remained almost as primitive and simple as those of 
the orient, the degradation in question seemed to pro- 
ceed but slowly, but when an immense improvement 
in the implements of production had been fairly inau- 
gurated, the abasement of the unorganized workers 
had become so profound as to threaten the continued 
existence of civilization. 

Foremost among the great improvements referred to 
was the use of steam as a motive power. The utiliza- 
tion of steam for the purpose indicated had been, it is 
contended, conceived by the Marquis of Worcester 
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while a prisoner in the Tower of London (1655-1667), 
and about the same time by Denis Papin, in France, 
each of whom made experiments in the direction of 
utility with more or less success; but the practical 
realization of that conception is due to the genius of a 
young Lanarkshire mechanic, James Watt, about the 
year 1769. That grand result was, it is true, made 
possible by a series of scientific investigations of the 
properties of air and heat, extending over two cen- 
turies, and leading to the invention, among other 
things, of the thermometer by Stevenus, the barometer 
by Toricelli, and the so-called ‘‘atmospheric’’ steam 
engine by Newcomer. It was the perfecting of that 
engine, mainly by the use of a separate condenser, 
that fairly entitles James Watt to his grand reputation 
as an inventor. Born in Greenock and apprenticed 
for a brief term in London, Watt attempted, at an 
early age, to commence business as an engineer in 
Glasgow, but that city being governed by the employ- 
ers’ trade corporations, then grown thoroughly obstruc- 
tive, permission was refused him. Thereon, he found 
shelter and employment as a mathematical instrument 
maker in Glasgow University, the home of Adam 
Smith. Here he was given a working model of New- 
comer’s engine to repair, and before he suffered it to 
leave his hands he had discovered its defects and con- 
ceived remedies therefor. Applying himself with all 
the energy of his nature to his self-imposed task, he 
triumphantly achieved the first and most important 
steps of his great work. But now, in the hour of his 
triumph, he was confronted by the fact of his poverty. 
Nothing dismayed, he went to work as an engineer, 
and his friend Black, the celebrated chemist, coming 
to his assistance, he was enabled to obtain a patent in 
the year stated. Fortunately finding a capable busi- 
ness partner, he removed to Birmingham, where the 
steam engine manufactory of Boulton & Watt soon 
acquired world-wide fame. 

The year of Watt’s patent, James Arkwright, a poor 
Iancashire barber, also secured a patent for a cotton- 
spinning machine, the first of a series of machines 
destined to revolutionize the textile industry. The fol- 
lowing year, James Hargreaves, a working carpenter of 
Langashire, patented the spinning jenny. Nine years 
thereafter, Samuel Crompton, a Lancashire farmer lad, 
invented the spinning mule—so called because it com- 
bined the features of both the preceding machines, 
and six years from the latter date the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright, of Nottinghamshire, invented the power 
loom. In the last mentioned year, the steam engine, 
which to that time had been employed in draining 
mines, began to supersede horse and water power as 
the motor of textile machines, and four years later, 
(1789), the steam engine was applied to blast furnaces 
in the iron industry. Since that time steam power 
has been applied to industry after industry, until 
to-day, in the little land of Watt and Arkwright 
alone, the steam) power employed is equivalent to the 
manual labor of four hundred millions of men—that 
is to say, a multitude far exceeding the supposed num- 
ber of adult males in the whole world. 


The series of improvements here enumerated had 
been preceded by a gradual addition of two more 
hours to the length of the work-day, and twelve hours, 
exclusive of meal times, had come to be considered a 
day's work by the middle of the eighteenth century. 
To the revolutionized textile industry, however, owing 
largely to the fact that the operatives in that industry 
had been hastily gathered from all parts, and therefore 
possessed even less unity than those in other industries, 
the work-day was rapidly increased from twelve to four- 
teen, fifteen and sixteen hours, and even to more than 
double the number of hours wrought in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The increase of hours that 
had taken place sincé the sixteenth century is evi- 
denced by the fact that the statute of apprentices, 
framed in 1562 to legalize the maximum number of 
hours that could be extorted from the workers, was 
repealed in 1814, on petition of the employers, lest it 
might be invoked by the textile operatives to secure 
the minimum number of hours then constituting a 
day’s work, The great increase of hours in the tex- 
tile industry is moreover fully proven by the volumin- 
ous evidence on which the factory laws of 1802, 1819, 
1831, etc., were based. In 1802 it was alleged that the 
disinclination of workmen to work in the textile mills, 
or to permit their wives and children to do so, had 
compelled the manufacturers to take large numbers of 
children from the workhouses as apprentices. How- 
ever that may have been, it was proven that these chil- 
dren, living in the mills, were fearfully overworked, 
and slept in gangs alternately, so that their beds were 
said to have never grown cold. In 1819 it was proven 
that most of the evils complained of in 1802 had then 
involved both children and grown persons alike, and 
it might have been said with equal truth that, except 
on Sundays, the beds of the factory operatives never 
grew warm. In 1831, when the regular factory work- 
day was from five o’clock in the morning till nine 
o'clock at night, so-called ‘‘night work’’ was imposed 
to an extent almost incredible. That the work-day of 
a vast number of textile workers was thus extended to 
an average length of eighteen hours was proven by 
evidence adduced before a committee appointed by 
parliament, at the latter date, to inquire into night 
work in factories. Among that evidence we find the 
statement of David Bywater, an operative in the steam- 
ing department of a cotton factory, who deposed sub- 
stantially as follows: 

‘*T was nearly fourteen years old when I began night 
work, and was selected for that work in the steaming 
department because I wasa strong boy. Commencing 
the week’s work, we started at one o'clock on Monday 
morning and went on till half past eleven on Tuesday 
night, with nine stops of six and a half hours in all 
for meals and rest. Starting again at five o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, we worked till half past eleven 
on Thursday night, with eight stops for meals. Start- 
ing again at five o’clock on Friday morning, we went 
on, with seven stops, till seven, eight or nine o'clock 
on Saturday night. From Monday morning till Sat- 
urday night, out of a total of 139 hours, we worked 
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110 hours, had eighteen hours for meals and rest in the 
mill, and had eleven hours for going home, sleep and 
returning to work. Yes, my knees are crooked and 
my thigh bones are quite bent. My mother first found 
that out, and said the work would kill me. I cannot 
write, but can read a little in a spelling book. No, I 
did not learn that little reading in a Sunday school— 
I had not clothes to go there, anyway.”’ 

Here is a picture in all truth of the effects of dis- 
union! Here the decrease of social and moral unity 
is depicted in the intellectual, economic and physical 
degradation of the workers; and here the penalty of 
disunion is seen to fall with the most crushing force 
on those least capable of self-protection—the children. 
Appalled at the prospect of the speedy physical degen- 
eration of the working class, the state had endeavored 
to avert that calamity by the legislative restriction of 
the hours of children’s labor; but the legislation of 
1802 and of 1819 had been as useless in reducing the 
length of the workday of children as the legislation 
of 1562 had been in increasing it for men. If we were 
asked, then, how it was that when all previous legis- 
lation had failed the twelve-hour law of 1831 and the 
ten-hour law of 1847, for women and children, proved 
successful, it might be considered a sufficient answer 
to say that between the years of 1819 and 1831, or in 
1824, to be precise, the penal laws against trade unions 
had been repealed, and the working class, that had 
been for five centuries legally regarded as so many 
individual “ fragments,’’ was then recognized as speak- 
ing with an organic, collective voice; intelligently 
articulating its sufferings, its necessities and aspira- 
tions. Feeble in numbers, organization and wealth, as 
the trade union was in that period—when it began to 
emerge from the catacombs of secrecy—it had sufficient 
moral power to turn the scale in favor of those who 
were striving by legislation, the only way then pos- 
sible, to save nation and race from the fatal conse- 
qences of the manufacturers’ folly and crime. 

Seven short decades have passed away since the 
time when terror alone kept in subjection the fester- 
ing mass of misery to which the unorganized opera- 
tives had been reduced. Then the genius of trade 
unionism, shaking off the depression of centuries, 
took her poor, degraded children by the hand and led 
them toward the bright sunshine of life and liberty. 
The returning bloom on the cheek of the factory 
children and the rekindling intelligence in their eyes, 
is the union’s hope, and the promise of what the union 
yet may achieve. The long and painful transition 
from one organic social and moral system to another, 
and a higher one, is fast drawing to a close. The 
trade union is again firmly established in the more 
advanced countries, and is fast taking root, despite 
subversive social doctrines industriously propagated 
among the more backward peoples. With the rehabil- 
itation of the union, the restoration of the normal work- 
day of eight hours is assured, and then, so long as the 
union is maintained, the workers will enjoy 


Leisure to live, 
Leisure to love, 
Leisure to taste their freedom. 


THE following interesting extract is taken from a 
communication of T. P. Cahill, of the spinners’ union, 
published in the 7ridune, Lawrence, Mass., April 8. 
After citing an array of figures, the writer continues: 


The one important fact that these figures tell, which cannot 
be denied, poo-poohed or side-tracked, is that Massachusetts, 
which reduced her hours of labor years in advance of other 
states, and has passed so many labor laws, which it was claimed 
by the manufacturers would ruin their business and compel 
them to move south, alone of all the northern states is the only 
one that made any increase at all in the productiveness of her 
textile industries, which proves that the higher wages and better 
conditions of employment which exist here with a shorter work- 
day, has given usa class of skilled workmen that no natural 
advantages of the south can overcome, 

The beneficial labor laws of our commonwealth have given 
our manufacturers an advantage that other northern states not 
possessing these laws have been unable to keep pace with her 
or the south. The manufacturers used to argue that a longer 
workday meant more pay and a shorter one less pay, but they 
now tell us that the main advantage of the south is that labor 
is cheap and the hours of labor long, thus admitting now the 
claim of the advocates of a fifty-four-hour law. 

The south never can become a dangerous competitor until 
the conditions of employment are made so as to attract the 
skilled help of Massachusetts and elsewhere. Let us see what 
are the wages paid in the south to attract skilled labor. The 
report of the commissioners of labor of North Carolina says: 
“The daily wages range, for skilled men operatives, from 70 
cents up; unskilled men from 60 cents to $1 per day; average 
wages, 75 cents per day; skilled women operatives, from 40 
cents to go cents; average 60 cents; unskilled women, 30 to 60 
cents; average, 45 cents per day; children, from 15 to 40 cents; 
average, 30 cents,”’ 

Nineteen mills pay wages in checks on stores owned by the 
companies, under the old “‘pluck me" system, and the opera- 
tives never see a cent of money, and often find themselves in 
debt for rent, groceries, etc., and cannot leave their work. 
The help works in the hot, southern climate from 11 to 11% 
hours per day and some 12 hours. Under such conditions, will 
the skilled labor of the north ever go south? Will that class of 
labor ever be able, under such conditions, to run machinery at 
the speed run in the north? Will they ever be able to manipu- 
late the machinery so as to secure the greatest productiveness? 
I think not. The productive labor of Massachusetts is more 
valuable to the employers than the cheap labor of the south. 

Proximity to the raw material—cotton and fuel—are held to 
be great advantages. They are so, but in a smaller way than 
is claimed. Pennsylvania has coal at the back door of her tex- 
tile center and is 350 miles nearer the cotton fields than Massa- 
chusetts, and has cheap water transportation for cotton, and 
labor more skilled than the south, and a more favorable climate, 
and yet, with all these advantages, Pennsylvania has no labor 
laws to secure bearable conditions of employment. With these 
advantages, from an employer's point of view, over our state, 
Pennsylvania only secured 8,000 cotton spindles and 800 looms 
as her share of the year’s increase in the United States. Com- 
pare this increase with that of Massachusetts with her bene- 
ficial labor laws. There is a field that the southern cotton 
industry can supply that will give it plenty of opportunity to 
develop without injury tothe north, but, at present, the increase 
of cotton spindles in the south is more apparent than real. 





At Chicago the Bricklayers and Masons Union ten- 
dered a banquet to President Gompers in honor of its 
affiliation with and installation into the A..F. of L. 
A large meeting of machinists was had on the same 
evening, April 23d. 





A MEETING of machinists, for organizing purposes, 
was held in Baltimore, and the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor was addressed by President Gompers on the 
evening of April 8. 
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THE Homiletic Review, a religious monthly, with an 
international circulation, contains a number of inter- 
esting articles on the social problem by J. H. W. Stuck- 
enburg, D. D. Speaking of the workers, he says: 
‘‘Many have been awakened to the importance of edu- 
cation, and their efforts to secure it are astounding. 
They are among the most diligent students in our 
libraries, using their holidays and spare hours for 
investigation. . . . The literature they read is gener- 
ally of a solid character; the lighter kind they leave 
to the classes which have more leisure. . . . Whoever 
wants to address the audiences most intelligent, with 
respect to the burning questions of the day, must not 
go to the professions, to our colleges, or to our semin- 
aries, but to labor organizations and labor meetings. 
This is not mere theory, but the result of actual inves- 
tigation.’’ Speaking of their writings, he says: ‘‘The 
culture which they represent is not marked by classic 
elegance. Often their conceptions are crude, their 
logic is not very logical, and their language ignores 
grammatical rules. But some of their characteristics 
would have been a delight to Rousseau in his effort to 
return from the puerilities and debilities of modern 
culture to a state of nature. These advanced laborers 
are brawny in thought and style; force is one of the 
striking qualities of their utterances; their zeal is 
intense and makes them earnest if not unscrupulous; 
whatever may be said of their views, they are based on 
convictions and are advocated with a resoluteness des- 
perately regardless of consequences; and they prefer 
the directness of the cannon-ball to the hesitating and 
deceptive circumlocution.”’ ‘Already laborers are con- 
vinced that if there is any help for them it will come 
neither from the church nor from the educated classes, 

‘but that they must help themselves.”” ‘With eight 
hours as a day’s work, he would have more time for 
his family and for culture. Shorter hours would also 
open the way for work for the unemployed.’’ ‘‘There 
can be no question that in the long run a republic can- 
not stand accumulations of fraud and concentrations 
of wealth which minister to selfishness and luxury and 
crime and fail in their duty to society.’ 





THE molders conference of manufacturers and union 
met in Chicago on March 24-5. The discussions were 
of an animated character, showing that both sides were 
alive to the importance of the decisions reached. It 
was decided to maintain the old wages until March 31, 
1897. The following resolutions, among others, will 
give an idea of the co-operation practiced: 

Resolved, This conference committeé expresses its 
strong disapproval of the action of the molders and 
manufacturers who ey violate the conference 
agreements, and, should such violations in occur, 
such discipline and penalty shall be applied as the 
facts and the laws relating thereto shall permit. 

Resolved, That the conference committee of the 
molders issue an‘address to the molders under their 
jurisdiction, that they are required, as union men, to 
assist the foundry management in eliminating shop 
abuses, either to person or property, by informing the 
foreman of all or any such cases as come under their 
notice. 


JUDGE CLEMENT, of New York, in the case of Band- 
master Lucien Conterno vs. the musicians’ union, has 
handed down a decision supporting the union in con- 
trolling the action of its members. Conterno is a 
member of the union. He hired, unknowingly, a 
non-union cornet and a clarionet player. Refusing to 
discharge the latter, the union fined him $100. Still con- 
tinuing defiant and contumacious, he was suspended. 
He then gued the union for $5,000 damages, which he 
alleged he would lose by the enforced violation of his 
contract with the non-union men. Here is the judge’s 
decision: 

Labor organizations are authorized by law and have 
the right to regulate the rate of wages and hours of 
employment of their members. They have the right 
to provide by by-laws, and enforce the same by fines, 
that their members shall not work with those not con- 
nected with the unions. The members can peaceabl 
endeavor to ——— their purpose. The plainti 
is a leader of a band, and while he is a member of the 
union must abide by its laws. Courts of equity will 
not review the trials of the members of associations, 
provided rng are conducted according to their rules, 
and provided the accused have an opportunity to be 
heard. ; siieialiicittes 

IN an article on social and industrial statistics in 
Gunton's Magazine for April, Commissioner Wright, of 
the national labor bureau, shows the wonderful devel- 
opment of pees eat in this country 
by contrasting the number of employes in 1850— 
731,137 — with the number in 1890—3,745,123—and 
by ees the wages of 1850—$236,750,0c00o—with 
those of 1890—$2,250,000,000. He shows that during 
the same period capital invested in manufactures has 
increased from over $535,000,000 to $6,250,000,000. 
But, with this increase of labor, capital and wages, 
the value of the product per dollar of capital invested 
has fallen from $1.94 to $1.64. On the other hand, 
the per capita income of the workingman has — 
increased, he receiving in 1891, 168.6, compared with 
100 in 1860. If the reduction in the hours of labor 
are taken into consideration the wages of 1891 were 
176.8, compared with 100 in 1860. 








DuRING President Gompers’ eastern trip in the 
interest of the movement, he and Vice-President 
O’Connell, of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Andrew Furuseth, also of the American Federation 
of Labor, appeared before the committee on labor of 
the house oF vepounsntasives. They argued in favor 
of the following measures pending in congress: The 
Phillips bill, to create a commission of inquiry and 
recommendation relative to legislation in the interest 
of labor, agriculture, manufactures and commerce; 
the bill to prohibit the labor of convicts of any state 
being taken to another state in competition with free 
labor; and, also, the amended eight-hour law. Infor- 
mation reaches us from the highest authority that 
these bills will be reported favorably in a few days, 
and an early day set for their consideration by con- 
gress. An interview was had with Speaker Reed, with 
the above results. 





On April 23 the employes of the tobacco manufac- 
turers, Buchanan & Lyle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 800 in 
number, were organized into a local union attached to 
the National Tobacco Workers Union of the United 
States. President Gompers, President Fischer, of the 
Tobacco Workers, and ex-President A. Strasser, of the 
Cigarmakers, were instrumental in bringing about 
this happy result. 
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Vou. III. No. 3. 


MAY AND EIGHT HOURS. 

From the earliest days of the present century 
the workers have closely associated the spring 
of the year with a movement for improved con- 
ditions. Like the buds on the bush and tree, 
the grass on the sod, all nature seems to take 
on new life for the year. The sleep or lethargy 
of nature, and nature’s winter, seems to be 
thrown off, and gradually and surely an awak- 
ening, a moving of man and his surroundings 
is manifested. Man, a part of nature itself, 


seems to take on a new lease of life, bidding 

adieu to the past year, and looking forward to 

the attainment of new and better conditions. 
So comes it that industry and commerce 


receive an impetus for the year; so comes it 
that the worker, filled with renewed hope, 
takes part in the newly instilled and more 
developed hope and activity to secure more of 
the good things his labor produces, more of the 
comforts and opportunities of life for himself and 
those dependent upon his labor for sustenance. 

From the time before the ken of men it has 
always been the mainspring of all activity in 
life to obtain the requirements of life with the 
least possible exertion. This trait is so forced 
into man’s nature that it is not simply confined 
to the wage-workers. It is the sum total of 
every man’s action, whether he be a dollar-a-day 
workman or a multi-millionaire. It is the phil- 
osophy of the struggle to amass fortunes, as it 
is the cause for the activity of the workers-to 
reduce the hours of their daily toil. 

Who can wonder, then, that the men and 
women of labor are constantly devoting more 
of their attention to secure for themselves and 
fellow-workers a diminution of their daily 
working time? Why the antagonism, directed 
against the workers endeavoring to secure part 
of the boon of more time, opportunity and leis- 
ure, when all nature seems bent in this direc- 
tion, and all mankind governed by the same 
motives, the same purposes ? 

Surely, of all who seek the relief of less 
burdensome toil (not the absence of toil), the 
workers of the country are entitled to -the 
greater consideration. 

At this juncture of industrial development, 
with its trusts, corporations and companies on 
the one hand, and the countless number of 
willing but unemployed workers, further argu- 
ment in favor of the reduction of the hours of 
labor of the employed is superfluous. ‘The 
enforcement of the eight-hour workday is an 
industrial, commercial, economic, social, moral 
and political necessity. 

May, 1895,.is at hand; the revivified man- 
hood of labor is aroused; the renewed effort of 
the workers for the shorter workday is about 
to be made, and with it will come a better 
present and a brighter future, not only for the 
workers, but for all mankind, 

In the movement for less hours, we are not 
confined to the limit of the eight-hour day nor 
May for its enforcement. In the one it is a 
rallying cry, a watchword, an organizer, a 
shorter workday, with its manifold ‘advan- 
tages, blessings and opportunities, ‘meaning 
eight hours as our. demand .to-day and _ less 
hours, if needs be, for the morrow. In the 
matter of the day set for its inauguration, we 
simply begin anew its agitation, hoping that it 
will gain that great momentum so necessary 
for its final and universal achievement. 

The movement for a shorter workday for 
1896 opens to-day. It is taken up by the car- 
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penters, horseshoers, bricklayers, masons, and 
numerous other trades in various localities. 
Who shall foretell whence it may lead, whom 
it may enroll in its ranks, or how far and wide 
its dimensions may take and its ramifications 
reach? Let the future tell the story. All we 
can do is to aid the movement, and hope for its 
universal adoption. 

Speed the day when all workers shall find 
remunerative, healthful, enjoyable toil; when 
to work at manual or wage labor shall not 
carry with it the brand of inferiority in rank, 
in the social or political status in life; when the 
producers of the wealth of the world shall be 
the beneficiaries thereof; when to toil shall not 
be enervating and distressing, but honorable 
and ennobling; when the arsenals and jails shall 
be supplanted by seats of learning and the 
fields of pleasure, secured by the millions of 
golden opportunities resulting from a shorter 
workday. 

All hail, May, 1896! We greet thee, and 
the eight-hour day, which is coming in thy 
wake, as the harbinger of that better time sung 
in rhythm and verse by our poets, predicted by 
our sages and prophets, dreamed of by our 
philosophers, and struggled and suffered for 
by our videttes of the labor movement. 


POOR RESULTS OF GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS. 


In a recent interview of the Hon. Walter B. 
Hill, of Macon, Ga., as published in the Voice, 
we note that the gentleman proposes for a rem- 
edy of existing industrial ills ‘‘a statute declar- 
ing the right of employes of corporations exer- 
cising public franchises to reasonable compen- 
sation to be a legal right.’’ With this declara- 
tion, and with its enactment into statute law, 
no reasonable person can take issue, and we 
are ready to say that, with that plain proposi- 
tion, unimpaired by the usual provisions which 
congressmen or other legislators are wont to 
give to measures of such a character, we would 
be pleased to aid by any means in our power 
to secure the object sought. 

In the reasons given by Mr. Hill for his 
proposition, however, he evidences consider- 
able knowledge relative to our industrial life, 
but, like most men who are not active partici- 
pants in it, he falls into the common error of 
men who know but half the truth. He is in 
the position somewhat similar to the judge 
whose decision was accurate but whose opinion 
in support of the decision was untenable. It is 
true, as he says, that it is absurd ‘‘to talk arbi- 
tration as a remedy for industrial strife,’’ and 
it certainly is fallacious for him to imagine that 
the remedy would follow as soon as there is ‘‘a 
recognition by law’’ of arbitration. We feel 
that previous efforts-of state remedies have 


been unfortunate enough for the toilers, that 
they are not likely to surrender their right to 
protest—to strike—against unjust conditions to 
the government. 

Where labor fails to secure arbitration of 
grievances is where the workers are poorly 
organized, or no organization exists at all, 
regardless whether the employers are a private 
concern or a corporation. If labor failed to 
secure proper compensation, failed to secure 
arbitration of matters in dispute, it has not 
been by reason of lack of law on the subject, 
but the weakness or absence of organization. 

Mr. Hill quotes instances, which we have all 
observed, where matters of wages, hours of labor 
and other conditions of employment have been 
submitted to ‘‘courts of law;’’ where railroad 
corporations have been in the hands of receivers. 
These instances are unquestionably true, but 
they bear out our contention that it was the 
organization of the workers, rather than the 
law, which secured the workers their rights. 
The workers, who were the parties to the arbi- 
tration or to the legal adjustment of the condi- 
tions of labor, were the locomotive engineers 
—members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers—and, hence, were in a position to 
maintain, defend and protect their cause. The 
engineers were in a position to show, as Mr. 
Hill says, ‘‘the reasonableness of their demand, 
the compensation paid for similar service on 
other lines, etc.’’ 

This evidence in itself is a complete answer 
to the untenable position of opponents to organ- 
ized labor. Unorganized workers have not the 
independence, the courage, to resist oppression; 
they cannot confidently refer to the compensa- 
tion paid for similar services on other lines or 
in other establishments. They have neither 
the opportunity nor the facilities to ascertain 
these facts, and should they at any time be in 
a position to present them to any court or board 
of arbitration, they would certainly be met by 
the other side presenting the poorer conditions 
prevailing elsewhere, resulting from the dis- 
organized and unorganized condition of the 
workers. 

We have heard and seen much of some kind- 
hearted friends who seek to inhibit the strikes 
by labor, or lockouts by capital, as Mr. Hill 
claims his proposition would do, but we can 
assure him, despite tinkering with law, or 
squeamish fastidiousness, that so long as our 
present industrial conditions prevail, the strike 
and the lockout cannot and will not be elimin- 
ated. To prohibit strikes by law would simply 
make law-breakers of the workers when they 
cannot obtain their rights in any other way. 
Labor seeks a remedy for ills it cannot longer 
bear, If denied through the organized, peace- 
ful method of the strike, it may seek a channel 
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and means much more deplorable. We can, 
with certainty and pride, assert that the organ- 
ized labor movement of our country has done 
more to eliminate strikes and lockouts than all 
other agencies combined. 

With the growth, power and influence of the 
trade unions of America strikes and lockouts 
will grow beautifully less as time goes on, It 
will not result from supineness of labor, but its 
power; not from satisfaction with existing con- 
ditions, but resulting from the determination 
to be larger sharers and beneficiaries of the 
product of their labor. 

Mr. Hill may not be aware of the fact, but 
we can assure him that it is so—that the mod- 
ern substitute for the lockout by capital is ‘‘a 
reorganization of their forces,’’ and under this 
plan men who have dared join the union of their 
trade are victimized and blacklisted. What is 
to prevent a corporation ‘‘reorganizing its 
forces’’ in this fashion, after the passage of the 
law Mr. Hill advocates, thus vitiating one of 
the fundamental purposes he has in view ? 

When workers propose to inaugurate a strike, 
the whole world may know it, and does know 
it. The toilers are honest, straightforward 
and manly ; they are not schvoled in the guile 
and diplomacy of our capitalist and corpora- 
tions. Their hearts and souls and minds are 
not yet corrupted to assert one thing and prac- 
tice another. 

While we can say that we would not have a 
word to offer in opposition to a statute declar- 
ing the right of employes of corporations exer- 
cising public franchises to reasonable compen- 
sation as a legal right, we cannot join Mr. Hill 
in the utopian belief and undesirable remedy, 
even if it could be achieved, for the abolition 
of all strikes. And we say this in all candor, 
as advocates of the reduction of strikes to the 
lowest possible number, or their entire elimi- 
nation. But if that shall come, it will come 
through the power and influence of organized 
labor, and not by a law which would make 
. outlaws of strikers against injustice. 


WITH COMPLIMENTS TO WOULD-BE 
UNION WRECKERS. 


In our editorial in the April issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we called atten- 
tion to the conduct of the so-called socialist 
party of New York and their trade union 
wrecking desires and tactics. Since the appear- 
ance of our strictures upon this gang of Judas 
Iscariots of the labor movement, we have been 
the recipients of a large number of commenda- 
tory letters upon exposing to the world of labor 
the true inwardness of these socialist masquer- 
aders but real enemies to the true interests of 
labor. 

In a few letters, however, we were asked for 





information as to whom we meant when we 
referred to a triangle of individuals as ‘‘a wing 
of the so-called socialist party of New York, 
headed by a professor without a professorship, 
a shyster lawyer without a brief, and a statis- 
tician who furnishes figures to the republican, 
democratic and socialist parties. These three 
mountebanks, aided by a few unthinking but 
duped workers, recently launched, from a beer 
saloon, a brand new national organization, with 
the avowed purpose of crushing every trade 
union in the country.’’ 

We have endeavored to refrain from the 
mention of names in the columns of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, believing in dealing 
with matters in their objective, rather than 
their subjective, relations to our movement. 
Inasmuch, however, that there may be no mis- 
understanding, we give them in the order of 
their description in the paragraph quoted: 

Daniel De Leon, adias Loeb. 

Hugo Vogt. 

Lucien Sanial. 

This aggregation, with a few docile workers, 
believe it their professional duty and mission 
on this mundane sphere to destroy every exist- 
ing trade union, and, to accomplish their pur- 
pose more easily, to besmirch the character of 
every trade union officer. The new-fangled 
organization which they bred in a beer saloon 
and spewed out, to the disgust and injury of 
the workers—this newly misformed organiza- 
tion-—can oirly be useful in the harm it may do 
the workers, if they are not alert, and at once 
pillory its originators in the contempt and con- 
tumely of right-thinking, honest and sincere 
men in the movement. 

These professors, and such as they, have 
always been barnacles on the body of organ- 
ized labor, and at the most critical moments in 
the movement have either flunked or turned 
traitor—that is, if they were not traitors and 
paid hirelings all through. 

A few years ago another professor (?) ap- 
peared in the realms of the socialist party 
movements. In that case, it was a professor in 
Philadelphia. He, too, sought to destroy the 
trade unions, but in due time was exposed as 
a paid hireling of Pinkerton’s Detective Agency. 
Who, among unionists of a few years’ standing, 
does not remember Professor Garside? It is 
true that Garside was ‘‘found out.’’ ‘There are 
more of that brand who carry out the Pinker- 
ton’s policy and whom it takes years to unmask. 
Is it not safe to assume that the next professor 
who seeks to wreck the trade unions, and thus 
play into the hands of the sweaters, capitalists 
and corporations, will be Professor (?) Daniel 
De Leon, alias Loeb? 

The trio is complete—the professor finds the 
reasons, the bunco statistician the figures, and 
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the pettifogging, shyster lawyer the legal argu- 
ments. Verily, a splendid lot to dictate the 
policy and direct the struggle of the workers 
to compel the capitalist class to yield to better 
conditions of labor. It would be humorous 
were it not so tragic. 

In line with our statements relative to the 
injury these clowns, or vipers, are attempting, 
we quote the following from the current issue 
of the Garment Worker, the official journal 
of the United Garment Workers of America. 
It is published under the following caption: 


HABITUAL SLANDERERS AND UNION WRECKERS AS LABOR'S 
FRIENDS. 


Instead of certain leading political socialists of New York 
spreading their gospel and orthodox doctrines of social regen- 
eration through educational and conciliatory methods, these 
apostles, like those of Mahomet, believe in putting all infidels to 
the sword, after the manner in vogue in Armenia. The ends 
justify the means. They plot and scheme in the-name of their 
prophet (with a hidden past) to destroy the only means avail- 
able for the toilers to unite in order to save themselves from 
utter degradation, for immediate protection and further 
advancement—the trade union. 

The self-styled “‘new trade unionists,” and professional union 
wreckers, who have been endeavoring to destroy our national 
union ever since its foundation, because the general officers 
refused to be pliant political tools and dance to their music, 
continue to howl “stop thief,” and hope that by throwing suf- 
ficient mud that some of it will stick. 

A youthful national organization of the magnitude of the 
United Garment Workers of America is certainly far from 
being perfect, and it is a very easy matter to pick flaws and 
thereby raise a general cry of wholesale corruption. This is 
the sort of work these “new trade union" journals in New 
York are at present engaged in, and have lately caused a seces- 
sion of a corporal’s guard from the brotherhood of tailors, 
These secessionists, who were on the eve of being expelled for 
slander and libel, have exposed their purpose and shown their 
“new trade unionism” by promptly filling several shops in 
which a strike is in progress against the restoration of “‘task"”’ 
or “piece work,’ and the lengthening of the workday to eleven 
and twelve hours—two noteworthy instances being in the 
shops of B. Stern & Sons and Morris Benjamin. This brand 
new brotherhood has also issued a circular to every local, call- 
ing upon members toalso secede, and thrust out the only ladder, 
which can lead to a greater future, from under them, and 
thereby place the members at the mercy of the employer. 
They also claim in thiscircular that they were denied the right 
to criticise. Great Scott! The same individuals who were 
using the front pagesof a New York German and Hebrew 
daily newspaper vainly trying to besmirch the record of the 
general officers, and who, besides, have occupied the entire 
time of some of the local union meetings in creating confusion 
and distrust, now openly claim that they were deprived of the 
right to criticise. What next? It is well for every member to 
remember that such attacks were being made while the great 
contests continued against the organized manufacturers of 
Chicago, Baltimore and Cincinnati, and they even now hurrah 
over the unfavorable termination in some instances. 

Those who have sacrificed their entire time and work in 
building up the national union, have cause to feel that they 
have the confidence of the members, and that the pretensions 
of these agents of capital, and imps of social perdition, are 
understood. It is sufficient for the general Officers to say that 
they court a complete investigation of their official acts, and 
are prepared to give a detailed account to the next general con- 
vention, just as they have done at the last one, when similar 
charges were circulated from the same source, or to any com- 
mittee that may be appointed to investigate. 


This article clearly shows the fiendishness 
with which these union-haters attempt toaccom- 
plish their designs. That they are not success- 
ful is not their fault. They persevere hard 
enough to destroy. 

And it is only due to the fact that the trade 
unions are built upon the adamite rock of truth, 
honesty and progress—that they are the natural 
organizations of labor, the result of existing 
conditions, and the means to secure better 
conditions of labor to-day, so that the day of 
emancipation may be more surely attained— 
that the trade unions endure all opposition, 
overcome all antagonism, whether directed by 


the open conflicts of organized capitalist greed 
or the knife and sling-shot of the modern polit- 
ical footpad hiding under the cloak bearing the 
sign of the triangle of the leaders of the socialist 
party of New York. 

They may well sing in chorus: 


And thus we clothe our naked villainy 
With old odd ends, stol’n out of holy writ, 
And seem saints when most we play the devil, 


THE IMPENDING WHIRL. 

In the course of a month or two, the politi- 
cal parties of one stripe and another will hold 
their conventions, nominate candidates for 
president and vice-president of the United 
States, and adopt platforms, in which they 
will ‘‘point with pride’’ to their past achieve- 
ments, and promise to cure all the ills of man- 
kind, if the workers will but vote for their 
party. Each party will vehemently denounce 
the other, and swear by all that is noble and 
holy that the workers can obtain no ameliora- 
tion in their condition by any other means 
than the success of ‘‘our party.’’ 

And the workers? - Well, many of them will 
march to the tune of ‘‘See, the Conquering 
Hero Comes !’’ while neglecting to join the 
union of their trade, and the day after the 
ballots are counted and the result declared, it 
will be the same old fight against the same old 
wrongs and for the same rights, too many of 
which are denied them to-day. 

We can only impress upon the minds of our 
fellow-workers, and particularly our fellow- 
unionists, not to have their minds diverted 
from their true interests, to retain cool heads 
and stout hearts, unfurling the banner of trade 
unionism unceasingly, and by devotion to duty 
on this line of action, secure tangible and imme- 
diate results, economic freedom and equality of 
opportunities, 

SECOND EDITION OF THE ILLINOIS 
REPORT. 

We are in receipt of an advance copy of the 
introduction and supplemental chapter to the 
second edition of the eighth biennial report 
of the bureau of labor statistics of Illinois. 
Owing to the unusual demand for the first 
edition, 20,000 copies are now being printed 
and will soon be ready for distribution. The 
report has received much favorable comment 
from almost all sources. Those who are desir- 
ous of familiarizing themselves on taxation in 
all its forms cannot do better than to send to 
Secretary George A. Schilling, Springfield, II1., 
for a copy, inclosing ten cents, which, owing 
to the limit of the department’s appropriation 
being reached, it has been found necessary to 
charge. In the second edition, the few criti- 
cisms that have been made upon the work, are 
treated and dispelled with an array of facts and 
figures that admit of no refutation. 
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SEVEN merchants of Linton, Ind., were arrested on 
April 9 for using money not endorsed by the United 
States government. Eighty thousand dollars was con- 
fiscated. The stores issued brass checks and coupon 
books to the coal companies, who paid them out in 
wages tothe miners. The currency of the town passed 
from one hand toanother. So scarce was lawful or legal 
money that one of the merchants had to borrow money 
to pay his fare to Terre Haute when taken there by the 
officers. He had thousands of .dollars in checks and 
coupons, but no silver, gold or greenbacks. Barbers’ 
bills, doctors’ bills, bar bills and all others were paid 
in the Linton scrip. It is said the combination between 
the mining companies and the stores was akin to the 
‘‘pluck me’’ system, and herein the government finds 
excuse for its interference. The evil is laid to the 
peculiar financial system, but the real evil, the mon- 
opoly of coal mines and residential privileges, sup- 
ported by the government, which compels the miners 
to submit to ‘‘plucking,’’ is never mentioned. As this 
is not enough, the government must establish a mon- 
opoly in money, such as we have, and which everyone 
knows, who has given any study to the question, is a 
robbery unparalleled, and a thousand times more dam- 
aging to the country than the ‘‘wild cat’’ system, of 


which the ignorant editor and paid hireling prates. 
—_——_——_e---——____ — 


AFTER eleven years of most careful consideration 
and patient investigation, the German government has 
been able to accomplish nothing towards the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the miserable victims of the 
sweating system in the great German cities. Max 
Judd, United States consul general at Vienna, in a 
report to the state department upon the late cloak and 
clothing strike in that city, makes this statement and 
furnishes a good deal of information respecting the 
extent and methods of the sweating system in Ger- 
many. Berlin is the greatest center for the manu- 
facture of cloaks, no less than 35,000 persons being 
employed in their production, and they are miserably 
paid. A fair operator earns $1.44 per week, subject to 
loss of time through being laid off during the dull 
seasons, ‘That is for expert hands—beginners get no 
pay; and these people receive no sick benefits, being 
too poor to contribute to the society funds. The gov- 
ernment has vainly sought to do something to carry 
out the direction of the reichstag to better the condi- 
tion of these poor women, and it is no wonder, the 
consul says, that many drift into lives of shame. 

—-- --—-e em - 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE Tobacco Workers organized a new local in Quincy, 
April 20. 

THE congressional committee on appropriations has reported 
in favor of $31,279,482 for the navy. 

OVER eighty compositors of J. J. Little & Co., New York, 
struck against violations of the scale, and achieved a speedy 
victory. 

Tue following is a list of the firms comprising the tobacco 
trust: National Tobacco Works, Louisville, K y.; H. Ellis & Co., 
Gail & Ax, Marburg Bros., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. G. Butler, St. 
Louis, Mo., H, W. Myers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; American Tobacco 
Co., Thos, Hall, Consolidated Cigarette Co., Wm. Duke & Sons, 
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Goodwin & Co., Kinney Tobacco Co., New York City; Wm. S. 
Kimball & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Wm. Duke & Sons, Durham, 
N. C.; Allen & Ginter, P. Whitlock & Co., Richmond, Va. 

THE per capita tax on state branches and central bodies has 
been reduced from $25 to $10 per year, with an extra $10 each 
should they desire representation in the annual convention of 
the Federation. 

AFTER a fight lasting nearly a year, three theaters of India- 
napolis gave in to the central labor union, and the boycott has 
been removed. Hereafter, none but union stage employes and 
musicians will be employed. 

THE Iron Ore Miners of Upper Michigan held their second 
convention the third week in April. Great gains in member- 
ship were reported and much important business transacted. 
Robert Askew, president, and William Mudge. secretary, were 
re-elected. 

THE national eight-hour law was declared defective, during 
President Harrison's term, by Attorney-General Miller, owing 
to the absence of a comma after the word sub-contractor. The 
clause reads: ‘“‘That the services and employment of all labor- 
ers and mechanics who are now or may hereafter be employed 
by the government of the United States, by the District of 
Columbia, or by any contractor or sub-contractor upon any of 
the public works of the United States."" A new bill has been 
presented by the A. F. of L. (printed in last issue), and Presi- 
dent Gompers and Vice-President O'Connell appeared in its 
behalf before the labor committee at Washington on April 9. 

Joun B. LENNON, secretary of the Journeymen Tailors Union, 
writes: “Since February 1, we have had strikes or lockouts in 
seventeen cities; have won eleven; lost three, and three pend- 
ing. All of the three will be won in a few days. Nine of those 
won were for advance in prices; two against reduction; the 
three lost were against reductions; the three pending are for 
advance. Since January i, we have issued charters to Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Augusta, Ga.; Ottawa, Ill.; Elgin, Il.; Marshall- 
town, Iowa; Boone, Iowa; Fairmount, Ind., and Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Have reorganized defunct unions in Burlington, Iowa; 
Streator, Ill; Joliet, Ill; Racine, Wis., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Trade unions are not a failure. Individual effort still goes on 
in the world.” 

ORGANIZER GEO, DERRICK, Of Muncie, Ind., writes: ‘Three 
years ago the Muncie Trades Council boasted of a membership 
of twenty-eight unions, representing 3,000 men, who controlled 
one-half of the vote of the city when it came to an election. 
Then came the financial depression, coupled with an affliction 
in the shape of small-pox. The mayor issued a proclamation 
that no meetings of any kind should be held. This state of 
affairs lasted about five meunths, at the end of which time it 
was found that nearly all of the unions had passed out of exist- 
ence, The unions at present number nineteen, representing 
about 2,000 members, and the work of building up is slow, but 
it is expected the unions will reach their former numbers and 
strength, when eventually Muncie will become one of the best 
organized cities of its size in the country. The Trades Council 
rents its own hall, which is sub-let to the various unions. In 
one end of the hall is located the postoffice on a miniature 
scale, Every union has its box. Here all official communica- 
tions are mailed. When the meeting of a union takes place, 
the secretary unlocks the drawer and takes out the mail- -all 
ready to be brought before the members, Several months ago 
the following agreement was entered into with the Muncie 
Trades Council: ‘We, the undersigned merchants, hereby agree 
to handle only union made guods after present stock is disposed 
of.’ Committees were appointed to canvass the town, and are 
meeting with great success in securing signers. Lists will be 
printed and given into the hands of the workingmen so they 
will know where to make their purchases. Now, in order that 
the merchants may know where to get union-made goods, the 
officers of all national organizations are requested to send me 
the names on their fair and unfair lists. There is a list in the 
FEDERATIONIST, but it is not complete, only some of the trades 
being quoted therein. It is also requested that two or three 
labels of their organization be sent, as it is the intention of the 
trades council to have a gallery of labels in their hall, for the 
benefit of the union men,” 
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Notice. 

The following decision was rendered by the Execu- 
tive Council at its recent session. It applies to the 
city of St. Louis only. We have been informed that 
in some places the impression has been received that 
it is general in scope : 

WHEREAS, It appearing from the evidence sub- 
mitted that the Knights of Labor in St. Louis are hos- 
tile to the trade unionists, it is hereby decided that, 
according to Article 12, Section 1, of the constitution 
of the A. F. of L., the Trade and Labor Union of St. 
Louis is justified in demanding that all unions desir- 
ing representation in said Trade and Labor Union 
must withdraw from the K. of L., as well as the indi- 
vidual members of said unions, on pain of expulsion 
from said Trade and Labor Union. Be it, therefore, 

RESOLVED, That we will uphold, to the best of our 
ability, the Trade and Labor Union of St. Louis in 
such action. 

— atiautipe — 
To the E:ditor of the Federationist ; 

Through the official journal of the American Federation of 
Labor, I wish to call the attention of the American trade union- 
ists, and most especially the labor papers, to the erroneous 
reports that have been set afloat by the daily press of the east 
in regard to the consolidation of the American Railway Union 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes 
of America. The report isa fake of the first water. I want to 
say, as the representative of the Amalgamated Association, 
that there has never been any thought of any kind towards a 
consolidation with any other organization, outside of our affili- 
ation with the American Federation of Labor. As to a consoli- 
dation with the American Railway Union, that would be an 
absurdity. The Amalgamated Association is a trade union, 
formed on trade union lines and controlled by the laws govern- 
ing trade unions, and always will be found loyal to the Ameri- 
can Federation and the principles espoused by that organiza- 
tion, so long as I have the honor to remain as its president. 

W. D. MAHON, 
President of A. A. of S. R. FE. of A. 


- -- +e 


Our Fair List. 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 


STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 


Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

Illinois —Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 

uincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria — Culter. 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Rhode Island—Spicer ” Peckham, Providence. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-MclLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. E. & Co. Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co. New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
& Cornell Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 
Works 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 

Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea, 
Graham &Co_ Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton— Lehigh Stove and 


Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stéve Works. Read- 
ing—Crr, Painter & Co. Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. — 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster's Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co. Cleveland—Co-operative Stove Co, Piqua— Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth— 
Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 

Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield. 





CLOTHING, 

By Chas. F. Reichers, Sec'y United Garment Workers af America, 

Boston, Mass.—Rhodes, Ripley & Co., 99 Sumner street; White 
Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94 Arch street. 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space. 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets; Wm. Frangenberg, 676 Larrabee street ( pantaloons). 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Overalls, Jackets, Cheap Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; H. 8. Peters, (brotherhood overalls), Dover, 
N. J.; C. L. Pierson & Son, 204 and 206 Kast Forty-third 
street, New York. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—Boone, the tailor, Main street. 


TOBACCO, 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Unton, 
St. Louis, Mo. Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Drummond 
Tobacco Co., Christian Peper, Brown Tobacco Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Richmond, Va.—The Edel Tobacco Co., U. S. Tobacco Co 
Louisville, Ky.— Hall & Williams Tobacco Co.; Harry Weis- 
singer Tobacco Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co. 
Bedford City, Va.—Berry Bros. 


BREWERS. 
By Chas. F. Bechtold, Sec'y of United Brewery Workmen 
St.Louis, Mo.—-Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co. : : 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
Schlitz Brewing Co. : - 
Cincinnati, O.—Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muchlhauser Brewing Co. 


ELASTIC GORING, 
By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal 
gamated Association of the United States, 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East mye pe Elas 
tic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 
Company, 


HORSE NAILS. 
By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; EK. EK. Wood & 
Son; Upson ¥ Hart; Landers, Frary & Clark; R, Wallace & 
Sons; Meriden Cutlery Co; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Impe- 
rial Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co. 


FURNITURE, 
By Thos. 1. Kidd, Sec'y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union, 
Quincy, Ill.--H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe Fixture 


and Furniture Co. 
Springfield, Mass.—G, A. Schastey Co. 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 
By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
St. Louis, Mo.--J. E. Moseley; Johansen Bros. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—F. Wenz & Son; Madinger Sautler Shoe Co 
Brockton, Mass.—Murphy & Finley. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co. ° 


BICYCLES. 
By William Cowell, Secretary of the Metal Polishers, Buffers 
and Platers Union 
Toledo, O.—Yost Co., ‘*Falcon,"’ ‘*Falconess;"" Lozier Co., “Cleve 
land; Gendron Co., “Gendron;" Dauntless Co., 7‘Daunt 
less;"’ Snell Cycle Fittings Co 
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“Boycott Lifted. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOK 
De SoTo BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, April 30, 596 
To Affiliated Unions: 

You are respectfully requested to take notice that 
the firm of S. Ottenberg Bros., cigar manufacturers, 
of New York, has come to a final settlement of the 
difficulty with the cigarmakers’ union. The boycott 
on said firm is therefore removed. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice in the 
meetings of their respective unions, as well as the sub- 
joined correspondence, and govern themselves accord- 
Truly yours, 

SAML, GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor, 


ingly. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2g, 1SoF 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis, Ind 

DEAR Str—I send you herewith a copy of the letter received 

from Mr. Danl. Harris, New York City, in reference to and 

containing notice of the settlement with Ottenberg Bros , of 
New York City Yours fraternally, 

G. W. PERKINS 
/nternational President. 


cory 
NEW YorK, April 23, 1896. 
Mr, GW. Perkins, President Crrarmakers International Uuton 
of America ° 

DEAR Sik--I desire to inform you that the firm of S. Otten 
berg Bros. has made a settlement with the union. They have 
discharged all the scabs, anf none but union men to be employed 
who have been such for one year, which debars all the scabs 
from being re-employed there, should they become members 
of the union, He further agrees that when he employs 125 
hand-workmen he will make it a label shop. When the shop 
went on strike he employed 250 hand-workmen and 350 mould 
workmen, This boycott was a success, as the only practical 
way of making it successful was employed. The boycott is 
lifted by the unions in New York, and we shall notify the 
American Federation of Labor in due time, It has put the fear 
of God in the hearts of some of the other manufacturers here, 
and I believe we will go for another very shortly. 

Yours fraternally, D. HARRIS 
ors 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms, Labor papers please copy : 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL.— 

“VICTOR,” “VICTORIA,” “RAMBLER.” 
HETTERMAN BROS, CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
KITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 
FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 


ILL. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

GEO. EHRET'S LAGER BEER 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO'S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER, 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’'S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO, 

MESKER BROS,, ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, ST. 
LOUIS, 





CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 
BUFFALO BARRELS. 

EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, 


MICH. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

MOKK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—flug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Heidsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco; Gail & Ax Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s Mix- 
ture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. Ciga? 
ettes: Duke's Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old Judge 

KIPP BROS,, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

FISHER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y.;: DEUSCHER CO., HAM 
ILTON, O.; C. SCHREIER, SHEBOYGAN, WIS., MAL- 


STERS. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

ARENA, 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 


——-0.-f-—— - 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

CUBA costs Spain $6,000,000 per month 

DETROIT EXPRESSMEN'S UNION No, 6467 has a label. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNION 6540, Kansas City, Kan., has nine 
hundred members. 

A CALL has been issued for a national direct legislation con- 
ference to be opened in St. Louis, July 21. 

PRESIDENT FISCHER, of the Tobacco Workers Union, is tour 
ing against the trust and organizing unions at the same time 

Tue long-continued strike of the molders against the found 
ries of Indianapolis has placed the latter upon the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

THE long strike at Easton, Pa., of machinists and molders in 
the foundry of ex-Mayor William R. Grace, of New York, has 
ended in a victory for the workmen. 

OWING to a refusal of the National League of Musicians to 
affiliate with the American Federation of Labor a large portion 
of its members has applied for a charter. 

FISHERMANS PROTECTIVE UNION No. 6321, Astoria, Ore., held 
a mass meeting, April 8, and voted that five cents per pound 
was a fair price for salmon and its members would work no 
lower. 

THE United Mine Workers held a successful convention in 
Columbus, O., week of April 19. P. H. Penna was re-elected 
president and W. C. Pearce, secretary, vice Patrick McBride 
resigned. 

Tue Hotel and Restaurant National Alliance, at its recent 
convention in Cincinnati, voted to remove headquarters from 
St. Louis to Chicago, and elected Frank A. Egger, of that city, 
secretary. 

IN the house, April 9, the committee on banking and currency 
reported a bill to permit the organizing of national banks on a 
capital of $20,000 in cities of 4,000 inhabitants. At the present 
time the minimum limit is $50,000. 

Miss HARRIETTE A. KEYSER has been appointed chairman 
of the committee of industries by the New York Women's Suf- 
frage Association. She desires to come in closer touch with the 
organized labor movement, with a view of organizing unions 
of women and girl wage-earners. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 6630, Bonner, Mont., organized 
two months, achieved a signal victory. The Big Blackfoot 
Milling Co. had always been opposed to organized labor, and 
when the union started, stated no man could live in Bonner and 
belong. By the terms of settlement, the company agrees to 
recognize the union, to employ none but union men, no one t 
be discharged for activity in union matters, and, if it should 
happen so, to be at once reinstated, to a reduction in time of 
one to two hours, and to an increase of twenty cents a day after 
June 1, “All of which,” writes Organizer J. A. Ferguson, “'! 
consider to be remarkable, considering the length of time the 
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union has been iu existence."' The carpenters also secured a 
reduction in time and a minimum svale of $3.50. 

THE convention of the Iron and Steel Workers Amalgamated 
Association in Detroit, on the 19th, bids fair to be well attended 
and profitable. 

WATER DEPARTMENT WORKERS L. A. 479, K. of L., 
165 men, threw up its charter, April 12, and joined Local Union 
No. 6256, A. F. of L. 

THE upholsterers, paperhangers, barbers, waiters and cooks, 
of Indianapolis, met at the A. F. of L. headquarters and effected 
orgahizations. All are flourishing. 

THE Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners Union has secured 
good results from the New York legislature. Its convention 
will assemble on the 4th in Cleveland, 0. 

Tue forthcoming report by the inspector of coal mines, Ben- 
net Brown, of Kansas, is being looked for with special interest, 
as he is said to be an outspoken individual. 

THe preliminary figures of the German census, taken in 
December, make the population 52,244,503, which is an increase 
of 2,816,033 since the census of 1890—a gain of over 5.6 per cent 


Boston, 


in five years. 

Ir trade unionists had power to withhold their taxes as well 
as their votes from the governmental exploiters, more heed 
would be paid to their demands. At present, they do not even 
get protection. 

Moses HARMON, editor of Lucifer, 
was released from the Kansas penitentiary, April 4. 
imprisoned for repeated attacks on social iniquities growing 
out of marital relations. 

OveER 100 girls employed in the bindery of the Trow Direc- 
tory and Printing Co., New York, struck April 21 against the 
employment of three non-union girls. Their demand was 
speedily conceded and they returned to work. 


having served his time, 
He was 





Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of March, 1896. (The months are abbreviated thus: 
j. f. m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 
March. 
1. Cash on hand _ ee . $2,907 57 
Cotton and woolen workers 6499, sup I 5 00 
2. Drop forgers and hammermen 6481, tax to mar. 1, 
ie 2 37 


$1.87; sup., 50C . at 
Structural ironworkers 5723, tax, d, i, f — . : 21 


Fireman s prot 6130, sup. . . 1 oo 
Stationery and hoisting engineers 6649, sup . 10 00 
Laborers prot 6548, tax,f,m. . . : 80 


Hod carriers 65 3, tax, j, f ote Ghee ys ale we 24 
Lathers 6650, sup . - rae 

Federal labor union 6646, tax, mar.. " 18¢; sup., $1 118 
International seamen's union, tax, d, j, : 30 00 


we 


Federal labor union 4091, sup 1 50 
Federal labor union 6540, sup , 2 5 00 
Frank Trevillian, badges. ... . a ae se 5 00 
Brickmakers 5619, tax, j, f os eee : 1 50 
4. Steamshipmen’s prot. and ben. asso. 6. 6 ss 6 25 
Beef butchers 6496, sup. . ; a ie 3 00 
National slate quarrymen, tax, feb., Soc; sup., $1 1 80 
Silver burnishers 6234, tax, j, 50 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, d, j ‘ 54 14 
Federal — Ne 6064, tax to april 7 4 30 
5. Singer Mf ,adv . ; 37 50 
Bro. of eataees and decorators, tax, feb 12 50 
Musicians prot. asso. 6408, tax, j, , 2 48 
Federal labor union 5593, tax, n, d, aha 40 
Coremakers 6651, sup . i en 10 00 
Laundry workers prot. 6629, ‘tax, feb., ‘aye: siip., $1.50 177 
Nels Anderson, badges . : ‘ das 5 00 
6. Sheep butchers 6146, badges 7 00 
Federal labor union 6335, tax to mar. 1 . ate 75 
Federal labor union 6623, badges — , 10 00 
Coremakers 6581, tax, mar . . .. ‘ , 1 00 
7. Stonemasons 6652, sup . , . 14 00 
Federal labor union 5620, tax, feb., $2.30; FEDERA- 
TIONISTS, 75C . 3 05 
International typographical, tax, feb €6 86 
Steam engineers 6653, su See ww @ 5 00 
Journeymen stonecutters 6654, sup . ‘ , 5 00 
Teamsters 6655 ; ios 5 00 
9. Mat Wasley, badges sas ar 38 00 
C. Wistrom, badges. . . 5 00 
Iron ore workers 6586, sup _ ome 2 50 


9. 
It. 


16, 


Brass and comp. metal workers, tax, i. f 

Textile union 6619, tax, f,m . . 

Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, 

Lathe operators 6625, tax, f, m . 

R. Cullinane, sup. . ; 

Carriage hardware workers. 6419, tax, = m, 70c; 
FEDERATIONISTS, 25¢ 

Laboring men's prot. say tax, ‘feb., 
ATIONISTS, 50C . . 

Filers 6622, sup . . 

Stationery firemen 6406, tax to april 1 << e a) 

Musicians prot. and ben asso. » £370, t tax, A f,m. 

Int. asso. machinists, tax, d, tan 

Oil dealers prot. 6573, tax, j, ea 

Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax, jf 

Flour mill employes 6595, tax, j, f . 44s ; 

Federal labor union 6643, sup 

Blast furnace workers 6556, su 

Federal labor union 6623, tax, t.: . . 

Northern mineral mine workers, tax, + jan : 

Hod carriers 6656, sup . : 

Federal labor union 6657, sup 

Bicycle workers 6658, sup 

Granite cutters national, tax, d, jf 

Horse nail workers 6313, sup. . 

Drill press and milling machine hands 6505, sup. 
soc; FEDERATIONISTS, $1.88 

Milk peddlers 6659, sup 

Coremakers 6570, tax, feb. . 

Cleveland central labor union, tax, to may 1. 

Federal labor union 6303, sup., badges, $7; FEDER- 
ATIONISTS, S0c . 

— handlers 6527, tax, jf 

TIONISTS, 40c . 

Steam engineers 5703, tax ‘to july 1 °° 

Federal labor union 6603, tax, feb., $35, sup . $25 50 

Musicians 6637, tax, f,m . . ' , 

Coachmen 6631, tax, feb . 

Coremakers 5214, tax, f, m . ; 

Glass stainers and lead glaziers 6478, fax, jan ; 

Stonemasons 6652, tax, mar . . 

Federal labor union 6254, tax, n, d, 

Musicians mutual prot. 5857, tax, i, 
5oc . 

Federal labor union 6402, tax, ‘d, j, $1. 70; badges, 
$10; FEDERATIONISTS, 

Roll workers 6457, tax, feb . 

Hod carriers 6550, sup 7 

Horse nail workers 6170, sup . 

Harness — saddle workers, 
sup., $1.4 

Sheet ‘ond’ plate glaziers 6579, ‘tax, j. f, m 

Coremakers s5goo, tax, d, j, f, $1.65; sup., 

United brotherhood carpentersand jaloiee, tax, i, f 

Clip sorters 6627, sup . 

Reed, rattan and willow workers 6553. tax, D f, 

Federal labor union 6660, sup .. ‘ 


mar. 


$. 78: FE DE R- 


A m, $5. 25; FEDE RA- 


te 
» Mm, $1.59; sup.., 


“tax, | j, ei m, $: 50; 


Teamsters 6661, sup. . . 

Federal labor union 6662, sup 

Butchers 6146, badges... . . 

Paper carriers 5783, tax, f, m 

Bicycle workers 6632, tax, f, m. 
Dairymen 6514, tax to june 1 

Journeymen tailors, tax, d, j, f, m _ 
Federal labor union 6594. tax, n, d, j, f,m. 
Int. broommakers, tax to jan, : 
Federal labor union 6635, sup. . 
Musicians mutual prot. asso. 6615, 
Furnace workers 6565, sup 

Pork butchers 6423, sup .. 
Can solderers 6153, tax, d, j, f 
Pattern makers national league, tax, ‘feb 

Cotton and woolen workers 6499, tax, j, f 

Eureka federal labor union 6488, tax, d, j. f. 
Coremakers 6509, tax to april 1 e 
Screwmakers 6256, sup . . 

Lime burners and trimmers 6261, ‘tax, n, d, j 
Federal labor union 6540, FEDERATIONISTS 
Musicians prot. asso, 6530, tax, mar 
Marine firemen 6663, sup . , 
Glass and mirror plate workers 6664, sup 

~ namelers and enamel rubbers 666s, sup 

‘ederal labor 6666, sup : 
+ irble and tile workers 5249, tax to may Saat 
Drivers and helpers 6020, tax to mer 1, $3. 87; sup. soc 
Illinois state branch, tax, n, d, j. f, m, 

Lathe operators 6625, sup . oo 
Federal labor union 6667, sup. . 
American flint glass workers, tax to apr. 
Diamond workers 6566, tax, d, j, f, m 
Horse nail workers 6170, tax. a, j,f,m. 
Diamond verstellers 6566, tax, d, j, f, m . 
Engineers 6526, tax,feb . 
Louisville central labor union, tax, j. e 5 ge 
Amal, asso, of clastic web weavers, tax, inf m, a 
Federal labor union 6400, tax, f, - os 

Federal labor union 6641, badge 
Cine innati central labor conntll, tax, d, j. , 
Tackmakers prot. 4007, tax to may t 

Federal labor union 6668, sup . 
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21. Ship carpenters 6626, tax, feb., 356; << ee 2 35 
Coremakers 6355, tax, sec sup., <p sal as So 

22. Fisherman's prot. 6477, tax, 1 5. f, eae 25 
Laborers 6545, tax,j,f,m.. . — 83 
— 6613, tax, mar., $1.57; Fr DERATIONISTS, 

“7 97 

Oshkosh trades and labor ‘council, tax to nov 1 00 
Coachmen and stablemen 6327, te ox, —w a 2 * 2 40 
Federal labor union 5462, t¢ Ax, ,m, a ae 60 
Mirror workers 6610, tax, res + Bs 52; FEDERA 

TIONISTS, 50C ‘ “re 
Horse nail workers 6510, tax to mar. 1 
Brittania workers 5809, tax to mar, 1. 
Coremakers 6581, tax, apr .. 

23. Amal. society carpenters and joiners, tax, d, j, f, 1m 
Motor and car repairers prot. 6466, tax, n, d, j, f, m 
Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, f,m . . 
Furnace workers 6633, tax, feb., 47¢; sup., $2. 
Federal sn Nac _ PSP 

23. Laundry workers 5254, tax, o, n, d, j, f, m 
Federal labor union 5759, tax, n, d,j. . 

Bill posters and billers 6564, tax, j, f, ‘ 

Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, m, a, $1. 20; sup. » 75§¢ 
Federal labor union 6560, tax, j,f, m. . ‘ 

Working girls federal labor union 6121, tax, f, m 
49C; sup., 25c ... sale. 

Butchers 5502, tax, j, f, m. AP 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, ‘feb oh 

Drop forgers and hammermen 6485, tax to july 1 

Laundry workers 6597, tax, n, d, j, f, m, $1.17; sup., $2 

Mattress workers 6490, tax, n, d, j, f. m, a, $1.32; 
sup., $5 

Axe and edge tool workers 6507, tax, ‘d, j, f 

Federal labor union 6657, sup ar nat Ea 

Filers prot. 6622, tax,feb..... or 

German teamsters 2710, tax, a, s, 0, ‘in, d, j 

26. Industrial council, Kansas City, tax, d, J f 
Pork butchers 6423, tax, j,f . 
Hand-sewed shoemakers 3514, tax, ei m 
Nels Anderson, badges . cen 
Furnace workers 6656, tax, i, f, m ; ‘ 
Millmen's union 5474, tax, j, f, m, $4.50; sup., 2 
Horse nail sorters prot, 6511, tax, ce 
Musicians prot. asso. 6497, tax, d, j, f, 
Anchor federal labor union 6540, tax jd iw. 
Hod carriers 6557, tax, feb., 60c; sup., 25c . . 
Denver trade and labor council, tax, n, d, i f,m,a, 
Zinc workers prot. 6500, tax, d, J 7a me . 
Wire nail wend tn 6607, tax, d, j, f,1 
Screwmakers prot. 6670, sup 

. American agents asso., tax, n, d, ‘. 

Federal labor union 6303, badges ini 
Cotton and woolen 9 8 pe = ; 
Drivers prot. 6229, tax, j,f,m.. . 
Scranton central labor, tax, n,d,j. 
Federal labor union 6480, tax, f, m . 
Iron dressers 6086, taxtomayr.. 
Federal labor union 6666, sup , 
Bicycle makers 6671, sup 
Laundry workers 6672, sup. . . 
Draymen and expressmen 6673, sup 
Pioneer federal labor 6674, sup . 
Screwmakers 6561, tax, d, j,f 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., adv 
Laborers prot. 5553, tax, j, j, a, s 

30, Canmakers 6539, tax, f, m,a.. . 
Carriage and wagon workers, tax, jf 
Federal labor union 6630, tax, feb — 
New York state branch, tax, n, d, j, e m,a. 
Hod carriers 5860, tax to mar 1 ‘ 
Federal labor union 6675, sup. . 
Ship carpenters 6606, tax, d, j, f, m, $1.50; sup., $3.50 
Architectural wire, iron and metal workers 6569, 

tax,mar... Weer eo 

31. Beef butchers 6496, tax, a. "th, : 

Chainmakets 6587, tax, mar 

Textile union 6520, tax, f, m ; 

Drill press and milling machine hands 6505, tax 
tomariri.... . ° : 

Potters national union, tax, ‘dj 

Federal labor union 6482, tax uM may Bs 

Screwmakers _. 6670, — : 

Pe 

FEDERATIONISTS . 

Proceedings . 

Badge ele aoe 

Subscriptions .. . ' 

Nels Anderson, badges . ma 

Slate and tile roofers 6644. tax, mar 

Capewell Horse Nail Co., adv . 

Ady, in list of organizations . 


Total 


F EXPENSES. 
March, 
2, By one month's rent, in advance, Dyer & Rass- 
man, Indianapolis . . $ 35 00 
10,000 gummed fa abels, Se ntinel Printing Co , ‘Indp!'s 34 00 
Electric light, Light and Power Co., Indianapolis : 2 70 


2, Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis. . 
Expressage, American Express Co , Indianapolis . 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis . 
100 two-cent and 100 one-cent stamps, postoffice, In- 

dianapolis. ... 
Subscription to Jour nal, “Oct. 12, 95, to Feb, 29, 196. . 
Stamps, postoffice, Indianapolis. 
Electrotype Foundry, two electrbds, ‘Indianapolis 
Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . ° 
Addressing wrappers, Geo. Spalding, Indianapolis 
Literary work on FEDERATIONIST, J. W. Sullivan, 
New York. . . 
Printing FEDE RATIONIST, March, “Indianapolis 
Printing Co. . o* » 
Seals, Geo. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis ‘ 
Literary work on FEDERATIONIST, Ed O'Donnell, 
Boston. . 

Amberg File and Index Co., Cc hicago, one-half dozen 
indexes, $1.50; fifteen transfer cases, $3 75 : 
Printing 15,000 lists of organizations, $97.75; 400 

delinquent notices, $1.50; 1,000 shipping labels, 
$1.50; 10,000 due cards, $34: 5,000 working cards, 
$6.25, M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis. . : 
soo eight-hour badges, C. C. Darling & Co., Provi 
dence, 
Subscription to Morning Jour nal, St. Ly ouis, Mo 
Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis . ' : 
Attending meeting Exe cutive Council 
J. B. Lennon, treasurer, Bloomington, Ill. . 
Jas. Duncan, second vice- president, Baltimore, Md 
Jas. O° Connell, third vice- president, Chicago, ill. 
M. M. Garland, fourth vice-pres'’t, Pittsburgh, Pa 
K -~ nses organizing central body in Washington, 
D. C., James Duncan, Baltimore, Md 
Office supplies, Burris-Herzsch Co., Indianapolis 
200 day books, M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis . 
Expenses attending conferences and investigation 
of labor troubles in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. McCraith 
Appropriation to families of Messrs. Dempsey and 
Beatty, Homestead men . 

One and one-half weeks’ salary, w. J “Kennedy, 
office boy . . ‘ 
Two weeks’ salary, Dwight, Smith, ‘office boy 3 
Four weeks’ salary, L. M. Spalding, stenographer 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, president . 

One month's salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary 
One month's salary, John Goddie, janitor . 
Stamps received and used . . » 
Copy book, Burris-Herzsch Co., Indianapolis 


Total wc. 
RECAPITULATION, 


Cemented Marehs ... cs cc eeseseces 
Receipts for Maren... wee ees os ee we 1,799 37 


.. SEPT Leee cee es Cees ee! 
CC ea ea eee a ee a a ee a ee ll. 


Balance ee . . - $3,424 42 
- ->-—_, 


A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 


History Or TRADE UNIONS—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a 
sketch of the national and international unions of America, by 
P. J. McGuire. Per copy, 10 cts.; dozen, 75 cts.; 100, $5.00. 

THE E1icGut Hour PRimer—The Fact, Theory and the Argu- 
ment-—By Geo. E. McNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, 
$4.00 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE EIGHT 
Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton. Per copy, § cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY or THE EIGHT HoUuR MOVEMENT—By 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00 

UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—An Address. By Senator Henry W 
Blair. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, so cts.; 100, $4.00. 

“Wat LaAnor CouLp Do"--An Address. By John Swin- 
ton; with ‘* Economic Conferences,"" by Wm. Salter, and letter 
of Hon. Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 
100, $4.00. 

THE “PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT’'—By Geo. 
McNeill; together with ‘What Does Labor Want?" by Samuel 
Gompers. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

“THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES LN ORGANIZED LABOR” 

By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or German ) 
Per copy, § cts.; dozen, 50 cts; 100, $4.00. 

REPORT OF DISCUSSION ON POLITICAL PROGRAM, DENVER 
CONVENTION, 1894—Per copy, Io cts. 

CONDITION OF WOMEN WoRKERS—By Ida M. Van Etten. Per 
copy, § cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE UNIONS—By Dyer D. Lum. Per 
copy, 10 cts.; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9 oo. 

Wuy We UNITE—Per dozen, 20c; per too, $1 50. 

Address, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, Indianap- 
olis, Ind, 
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